THl   pARdLIN&tANS   AND   tHE   VOLTE-fACH   OP   THE   PAPACY

of the palace of Neustria, and had taken his place. The affairs of
the kingdom interested him only in so far as they served to strengthen
his position ^in the North. This, for him, was the essential thing.
It was threatened by the proximity of Frisia, in which paganism
still prevailed, and whose prince, Ratbod, had perhaps already
been encouraged to oppose Pippin by his enemies the Neustrians.
At all events, the war which broke out in 689 went against him.
He was defeated at Wyk-lez-Duurstete and had to surrender West
Frisia to the conqueror.1 It will be understood that this victory
must have increased Pippin's prestige in every respect. It was in
this country that the Anglo-Saxon Willibrord made his appear-
ance in the following year (690), when he set to work upon the
conversion of the Frisians. He was the first intermediary between
the Carolingians and the Anglo-Saxon Church. The relations
between these two powers were afterwards to have important
consequences. A little later we find Pippin protecting another
Anglo-Saxon missionary, Suitbert, to whom his wife Plectruda
gave a domain, on one of the islands of the Rhine, on which he
built the monastery of Kaiserswerth.2

Having conquered the Frisians, Pippin, between 709 and 712,
turned upon the Alamans, who had constituted themselves as an
independent duchy. He does not seem to have derived much
profit from this campaign.3 He never again saw Neustria, but until
his death (in December 714) he continued to retain his hold upon
it by means of a representative. As a matter of fact, in 695, on the
death of Norbert, he sent his own son Grimoald to Childebert II
as mayor of the palace. The Carolingian family thus had entire
control of the monarchy. They had it so well in hand that when
Grimoald was assassinated, a few weeb before his own death,
Pippin appointed, as his successor in Neustria, Theodebald, the
bastard son of Grimoald, aged six.4 Thus the position of mayor
of the palace was regarded by Pippin as a family possession, a kind
of monarchy, parallel with the actual monarchy.

1 RICHTER, op. cit., p. 177.                                         2 Ibid., p. 182.

8 Ibid., p. 181.                                                                 4 Ibid., p. 182,
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